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Faint Double Star Is Triple 


Find seventh magnitude star in constellation of the 
Big Bear is really a triple star. As single light point, it can 


be spotted with binoculars. 


> A FAINT STAR in the Big Bear, known 
for over a century to be double, has been 
found to be three stars by Dr. R. M. 
Petrie of the Dominion Astrophysical Ob 
servatory, Victoria, B. C. 

Of the seventh magnitude, star H. D. 
100018 can be spotted with a pair of 
binoculars. In these early spring evenings, 
it is high in the north above the bow! of 
the Big Dipper. If you use a powerful 
telescope, you can probably see two stars 
very close together, although in_ reality 
they are about 500 million: miles apart. 

The third, faint companion of this pair 
you can not see, even with the powerful 
telescope. Astronomers now know of its 
existence, but it has never been seen. The 
blinding light of its companions keeps us 
from spotting 1t. 

Dr. Petrie found that there were three 
stars involved in this stellar team by fanning 
out the star's light into its rainbow colors. 
the spectral lines are single, 
occasionally they 


Sometimes 
sometimes double and 
appear triple. 

The stars of the close pair are both be 
lieved to be somewhat brighter and hotter 
than our sun. When they are crossing our 
line of sight and their velocities are the 
same as that of the distant companion, all 
three spectra are superposed and _ single 
lines are produced. But when one star of 
the close pair is approaching us, the other 
receding from us with their maximum 
speed and the third is seen in the back 
ground, then astronomers see triple lines 
in the star's fanned-out light. 

Discovery of the third member of this 
star team occurred when Dr. Petrie luck 
ily was studying it just at the time the 
two close stars were favorably 


METEOROLOGY 


situated. 


Some 25 years ago this star was discov 
ered to have not single but double spectral 
lines by Drs. Walter S. Adams, Alfred H. 
Joy and R. F. Sanford of Mount Wilson 
Observatory. At the time of their study 
apparently the spectral lines of one star 
of the close pair were not separated from 
those of its distant companion. Thus sev- 
eral decades passed before Dr. Petrie photo- 
graphed the star's fanned-out light at the 
very time when all three were visible and 
could be separated with a powerful spectro 
graph. 

These stars are roughly 1,500 million 
miles away. In 1925 the two visible stars 
“appeared as far apart as they will ever 
get as seen from the earth. They are now 
closer together and in 1968 will reach 
their minimum separation. 

The brighter of the two stars which you 
would see with a telescope is the double 
one, composed of one star about as bright 
as its distant companion and another only 
about half as‘ luminous. The close pair are 
some ten million miles apart and they re- 
volve around each other in about a week, 
Dr. Petrie calculates. These two together 
circle around their distant companion 
every 84 years or so. 

“Here at the Observatory, the star al 
Ways appears as a single object upon the 
slit-head of the spectrograph,” Dr. Petrie 
states, “so the light of all three stars is al 
ways recorded in the spectrogram. The 
simultaneous appearance of three sets of 
spectral lines, together with the determined 
elements of the visual orbit will, in time, 
allow us to derive accurate values of the 
masses and dimensions of the stars and 
the sizes of the orbits.” 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


Rainmakers Showers Local 


> RAINMAKING IS only a matter of few 
local showers at best, the Council of the 
Association, 
professional 


American 
speaking for the nation’s 
weathermen, said at a meeting in Washing 
ton, D. C. 

In its first official statement on the con 
trovesial subject, the council unanimously 
declared that, “under certain conditions, 
weather modification, on a relatively small 
scale, such as the production of local 
showers, protection from frost and the 
local dissipation of fog is known to be 


Meteorok gical 


possible.” 


However, the meteorologists’ top body 
pointed out, weather conditions most favor 
able for even this small-scale rainmaking 
are very much the same as those favorable 
for natural rain or snow. Therefore, they 
said, no one can tell whether or not a 
single seeding experiment was successful. 
It might have rained anyway. 

“There is very little evidence and no 
present scientific basis for the belief,” the 
council continued, “that we now possess the 
ability to modify or control the weather and 
climate of a major portion of the country.” 


Nobel prize-winner Dr. Irving Langmuir, 
chief proponent of rainmaking, has claimed 
that cloud-seeding in New Mexico pro- 
duced rain east of the Mississippi. 

The statement of the meteorological coun- 
cil was based on a report submitted by a 


committee consisting of Dr. Henry G. 
Houghton, professor of meteorology at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


chairman, Dr. Sverre Petterssen, director 
of scientific services of the Air Force’s Air 
Weather Service, and Dr. Henry T. Har- 
rison, Jr., chief weatherman of United Air 
Lines. Dr. Harrison was not present at the 
meeting having been detained by business 


in Denver. 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
Science of Human Behavior 
Needed to Stop Dictators 


> SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE of human 
nature must be merged with a philosophic 
view of political and social ideals unless 
man is to succumb to skepticism or au- 
thoritarianism, Dr. Francis W. Gramlich, 
head of Dartmouth College philosophy de- 
partment, told the American Psychiatric 
Association meeting in Cincinnati. 

Liberty is not merely a word, Dr. Gram- 
lich told the psychiatrists. It is a valid ideal 
based on developmental processes which 
lead to realistic thinking and self-control. 

Democratic ideals, he asserted, are justi- 
hed as legitimate expression of the human 
ideal of perfection. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


BOTANY 


Dogwood Blight Over Eight 
States, Spreading North 


> FLOWERING DOGWOOD may be 
doomed by disease, a blighting fungus 
that is slowly spreading northward. For 
the first time this year it has been found 
on the “blooms” of pink dogwood in 
Maryland. Previously the fungus had at- 
tacked only white dogwood in that state. 

In many places, for the disease has now 
spread over eight states, the attack has 
been so severe that infected trees can be 
spotted driving along a street or roadway. 
Leaves are ragged and splotched, some- 
times have turned a sickly gray color. The 
“blooms” are dotted with small brown 
spots. 

Spot anthracnose disease is causing the 
dogwood’s destruction, so far limited to 
areas south of Baltimore. Dr. Anna E. 
Jenkins of the Department of Agriculture 
and Dr. R. A. Jehle of the University of 
Maryland suggest that the disease may be 
spread by humans who cut the infected 
branches and carry them to new locations. 

The blooms of dogwood are really not 
blossoms, but are sort of modified leaves, 
technically known as bracts. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951! 
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Submariners Eat Better 


Three-month cruise shows less food storage space 
needed and less garbage results from use of ‘submarine 
provision load" that includes spicy foods. 


> SUBMARINERS CAN now eat better. 
What is more, the food they eat takes 
25°, less space in the submarine and _ the 


garbage from it is 65°. less. 

This was proved in a three month cruise 
last fall of two submarines, one carrying 
food according to old specifications, the 
other carrying food scientifically designed 
as a “submarine load” by the 
Commissary Research Division of the Navy's 
Supply Research and Development Facility, 
Bayonne, N. J. 


Chief improvement in the diet, from the 
submariner’s point of view, was that it in 


prov ision 


cluded pastries, cakes, sweet rolls and 
breads. From the Navy’s point of view, the 
25°, saving in space means that submarines 
have to cut short cruises to stock 


cut down 


do not 
up on more food. And the 65 
on garbage is much more important than 
a landlubber would think. During combat, 
it might mean death to discharge garbage 
either on the surface or underwater. It 
provides a telltale clue to the position of 
the submarine. 


Frozen pre-cooked meats already cut, 
called “pre-fabricated” by the Navy, frozen 
vegetables and fruits, ready mixed bread, 
cake and pastry ingredients and various 
other 


the trick for the 


space- and time-saving methods do 


Navy. 

The experimental cruise was reported to 
the meeting in Washington of the Associates, 
Food and Container Institute, consisting of 
representatives of industry which have coop 
erated with the Armed Forces in solving 
their food problems. Lieut. Comdr. J. A. 
Corrick, officer in charge of the Commissary 
Research Division, spoke on the Navy's 
food problems at the meeting. 

Despite the success of the new “submarine 
load,” the very first report on 
the experimental 
This report was given by the head civilian 


provision 
cruise Was pessimistic. 
food specialist of the division, Lendal Kot 
schevar, who went on the cruise to try out 
the diet he had much to do with devising. 

As he New 
Conn., after having been on the submarine 
for three months, it was his opinion that 
the diet was a failure. He was tired of all 
the food on the 
apparent to him 


came ashore at London, 


However, it 
that this 
was merely a psychological reaction to three 
months on a submarine. 


submarine. 


soon became 


Another indication of the 
problem involved was the unforeseen suc 
cess of a pre-cooked frozen dish carried 
on the submarine—chicken 


psychological 


cacciatore. As 


the cruise lengthened, the men demanded 
more and more food that was highly spiced, 
much more highly spiced than they would 
eat ashore. Chicken cacciatore satished this 


craving. 

has lengthened the time 
submarines—and other Navy 
it has increased the Navy's 


As technology 
vessels too— 
can stay at sea, 
commissary problems. Even on_ battleships 
and carriers, space is a problem, and _ the 


lessons learned from research which cul 
minated in this submarine cruise will be 
applied throughout the Navy 


Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


PSYCHIATRY 
Vitamin C Makes Antabuse 
Alcoholism Treatment Safe 


> VITAMIN C makes antabuse treatment 
of alcoholism safer and easier to carry out, 
Drs. Wiktor W. Nowinski and Grady Niblo 
of the University of Texas Medical Branch 


307 


at Galveston reported to the American Psy 
chiatric Association meeting in Cincinnati. 

Antabuse is a drug which Danish scien 
tists found would make alcoholics want to 
stop drinking after the first drink because 
of the unpleasant, even frightening feeling 
it produces when taken before drinking 
alcohol. It is being tried in a number of 
centers in this country now. 

Vitamin C, 
does not lessen the effectiveness of antabuse 


the Texas doctors reported, 


but lessens many of the undesirable effects 


that have nothing to do with its anti 
alcoholic action. 


Science News Letter, Moy 19, 1951 


PHYSICS 
Earth Gets More Magnetic 
During Last Two Decades 


> THE EARTH is getting more magnetic. 
That is the conclusion put forth by Dr. 
C. Gaibar Puertas of the Universidad de 
Barcelona, Spain. 

He told the American Geophysical Union 
meeting in Washington, D. C., that earth’s 
magnetism has shown a “notable increase” 
in the last 20 years. Other made 
up to this time have usually led to the con 
clusion that during the last 100 years the 
magnetic attraction of our planet is de 
creasing at the rate of one fifteen-hundredth 
of the total per year. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 195] 


studies 





LIGHT TESTER—This 75-foot chamber acts as a camera and focuses light 

upon the test stand at the far end where a General Electric Company engineer 

is adjusting a light intensity meter. The circular curtains or flanges keep the 
light from being reflected in the darkened chamber of the laboratory. 
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Wounded Show Mental Ills 


> MANY OF the marines and soldiers 
wounded in Korea have been showing 
symptoms of mental disturbance. Some 
times these were so severe that the men 
had to be transferred to psychiatric wards, 
three Army and Navy psychiatrists re- 
ported to the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation meeting in Cincinnati. 

The irritability, restlessness, depression 
and pain shown by these wounded seri 
ously complicated their treatment and 
convalescence. 

Interviews with about 90 of the men 
showed that there were four chief factors 
causing these symptoms of mental dis 
turbances: 1. emotional and family prob 
lems of long standing that had been acti 
vated by the anxieties of combat; 2. pro 
restlessness, 


longed symptoms of anxiety, 

startle reaction and battle dreams directly 
related to combat; 3. disturbances due to 
MEDICINE 


the nature of the wounds themselves, some 
of which involved losing arms or legs, 
and to the problems of future adaptation: 
4. reaction to the prolonged, painful and 
monotonous nature of the operations and 
treatment which in some cases would ex- 
tend to two years. 

These patients were very much im 
proved, both mentally and physically, when 
the psychiatrist and orthopedic surgeon 
worked together in the surgical wards, 
instead of having the patient sent to the 
psychiatric clinic or ward. 

Alertness to the problems of these pa 
tients now, the three doctors stated, will 
reduce the possibility of later mental break 
downs. The doctors reporting were: Dr. 
Douglas Noble, consultant at the National 
Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md., Capt. 
Douglas B. Price, U. S. Army, and Comdr. 
Marion E. Roudebush. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


Cancer in Men Increases 


> CANCER IS on the increase, especially 
among men. This is “" case for the metro- 
politan area of Atlanta, Ga., first area where 
t National Cancer Institute survey has been 
completed. 

Surveys in New Orleans, Birmingham, 
Dallas, San Francisco, Denver, Chicago, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia have 
been made and the statistical reports are 
now being prepared. 

By the end of this year the U. S. Public 
Health Service and its National Cancer In- 
stitute hope to know whether the disease 
is increasing or decreasing throughout the 
nation. Present statistics on how many peo- 
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ple have cancer, the basis for most cancer 
control and research activities, were com- 
piled during the two-year period, 1937 to 
1939. The new survey figures cover the 
years 1947 and 1948. 

In the Atlanta area the rate at which 
cancer attacks has increased from 313 per 
100,000 population in 1937 to 340 per 100,- 
000 in 1947. The relative increase was much 
larger among males than females, from 176 
to 212 per 100,000 (21%) among males, but 
from 250 to 259 (4%) among females. The 
death rate increased from 73 to 99 per 
100,000. 

The increasing age of the population 
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throughout the nation and improved case 
finding and reporting by physicians and 
others are credited with the increase. 
Questions also to be answered by the 
surveys, Surgeon General Leonard A. Scheele 
of Public Health Service said, are: Is lung 
cancer on the increase? Are certain arcas 
of the country “heavier” cancer areas than 
others? What age groups are most likely 
to develop certain types of cancer? 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 
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Science News Letter for May 19, 1951 


Crystals Cage Inert Gases 


Argon, krypton and xenon, incapable of forming 
true chemical compounds, have been caged up into stable 


solid crystalline substances. 


> A REVOLUTIONARY process in which 
the inert gases argon, krypton and xenon, 
called inert because they are incapable of 
forming true chemical compounds, have 
been caged up to form stable solid crystal- 
line substances was described and demon- 
strated to the Royal Institution in London 
by H. M. Powell, Oxford University chemi- 
cal crystallographer. 

The cage in which the aloof and volatile 
molecules of the inert gases are trapped is 
made up of ordinary quinol, a photo 
graphic developing material, also known as 
hydroquinone. The trapping is done by 
exposing the gas under moderate pressure 
to a saturated quinol solution and cooling 
the system to cause the quinol to crystallize 
out. 

The crystals which form under these 
conditions are stable substances made up 
of three parts quinol to one of the inert 
element. 

The crystals so formed contain about 70 
times their own volume of gas, so that the 
gas is effectively contained under a pres- 
sure of 70 atmospheres, yet the crystals are 
very stable to ordinary handling. If, how- 
ever, the crystals are destroyed by dissoly 
ing or melting them, then the freed gas 
escapes quickly. 

The explanation for this phenomenon is, 
wccording to Mr. Powell, that the 


i honeycomb 


crystal 


lizing quinol molecules form 


of minute cells, or cages, which are just 
the right size to hold the gas molecules, 
whose size is of the order of 4 Angstro: 
units. 
Other molecules of similar size—e.g 
“- 


sulfur dioxide, hydrogen sulfide, hydro 


chloric acid, hvdrobromic acid, hvdrocyank 


cid, carbon dioxide, formic acid, methyl 
ilcohol, methyl cvanide, and acetylene 
can also be trapped to form stable eryst 
line compounds with quinol 
The name given to these unorthodox 
crystalline substances is “clathrate com 
pounds,” from the Welsh word “clathra 
tus,” meaning closed or protected by cross 
bars of a trellis. The sole determining factor 


compounds 


in the formation of clathrat 


proper molecular size. Molecules which 
too large just won't fit into the cages: 
e which are too small escape through 


the lattice-work walls. 


10S 


Other examples of clathrate compounds 
hose formed between a nickel cyanide 


mmonia complex, Ni(CN). NHg, and one 
furane, 


lecule of benzene, thiophene, 
, 


pyrrole, aniline or phenol, all molecules of 


a similar size. 


Since clathrate compound formation 1s 
based on molecule size rather than on 
chemical similarity, it can be used _prac- 
tically in the separation of chemically 
similar but physically different molecules. 

For example, in one simple operation 
benzene can be separated from other con- 
taminating hydrocarbons and produced in 
99.992°/, purity by forming the clathrate 
compound with nickel cyanide ammonia 
and then releasing the caged benzene by 
dissolving the crystals. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


PSYCHIATRY 
Normal People Get Mental 
Symptoms When Given Drug 


> A DRUG that can make normal people 
have symptoms like those of severe mental 
sickness, including hallucinations, suspi- 
ciousness and feelings of unreality, was re- 
ported to the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion meeting in Cincinnati. 


$09 


The symptoms are temporary in the nor 
mal persons, almost always disappearing 
within a day. But they make a normal per- 
son feel and act enough like a victim of 
mental sickness to give doctors a chance to 
learn more about the nature and causes of 
mental sickness. 

The drug is derived from ergot, the 
fungus that grows on rye and other grains. 
Its name is d-Lysergic acid diethylamid tar- 
trate. It was developed at Sandoz Chemical, 
Inc., in Basel, Switzerland. The experiments 
with it are reported by Drs. Max Rinkel, 
Robert W. Hyde and H. Jackson DeShon 
ot the Boston Psychopathic Hospital. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


MILITARY SCIENCE 
Flying Printing Press 
Aids Psychological Warfare 


> NEW AID to psychological warfare is 
a “flying printing press”. It consists of an 
8,000-pound package containing an offset 
printing press with all tools, supplies and 
necessary equipment. It was developed for 
the Armed Forces by the Harris-Seybold 
Company of Cleveland and Dayton, Ohio. 
It makes possible on-the-spot reproduction 
of aerial charts, maps and reconnaissance 
photographs and leaflets for psychological 
warfare. Because timing is important in 
use of these, the flying press is expected to 
furnish the needed speed in preparation. 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 





AIRPLANE PRINTING—Freshly printed aerial photo map is examined by 
Capt. C. R. Rauscher, project officer for Air Force test runs. Time from re- 
moval of tarpaulin to delivery of the first printed sheet was 48 minutes. 
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Science News Letrer for May 19, 195] 


Inhalation Treatment Aids 


> INHALING CARBON dioxide, the soda 
water gas, offers new hope for mentally 
sick persons suffering depressions and other 
ot the diseases doctors label neuroses 

Marked improvement in the vast major 
ity of cases” given this relatively new treat 
ment was reported by Drs. Abraham 1 
Jackman and C. A. Shorr of the Veterans 
Administration Regional office, Chicago, at 
the meeting of the American Psychiatric 
Association in Cincinnati 

Their report covered a critical evaluation 
of the treatment from the Viewpoint of 
effectiveness, safety, long-term results and 
dynamics of action on the brain 

There is no choking or lack of oxygen 
with this treatment, they emphasized. They 


found it one of the safest ever given as a 


chemical treatment for a mental disease 

The patients inhale the gas mixed with 
oxygen. After 15 or 20 inhalations they fall 
PHYSICS 


quietly into a deep sleep. When they awake 
they feel more relaxed and comfortable and 
ire able to face their problems, talk them 
over with the psychiatrist and thus win 
their way back to mental health. 

The results last for several years at least. 
There is no damage to the intellect or to 
the basic “normal” emotional makeup of 
the patient. 

The treatment is primarily an_ office 
treatment and is extremely practical, the 
Chicago psychiatrists find 

With the large number of people now 
besieging psychiatric centers and psychi 
itrists,” they stated, “it appears to be the 
answer to the load problem as well as to 
what to do for a tremendous number of 
psychiatric patients that other forms of 
therapy have not been ible to help, in 
spite of prolonged efforts.” 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


A-Bombs May Fog Films 


> FUTURE A-BOMB tests such as thos 
last winter in Nevada mav interfere with 
the packing of photographic films and 
with scientihc experiments with radioacti 

clements Film Compan S ton k prec muons 


it the tin of th N da explosions 


to make sure their film did not be 
come fogged up from radioactive mate 
rials blown by the winds from Nevada 
ind carried from the sky snow storms 

Radioactive snow fell all over the East 
during the period of and immediately 
ifter the western A-bomb tests. W. Wayne 


Meinke of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, made chemical analyses of the 
snow which fell there and found radio 
active isotopes. These, he said, undoubted 
ly originated in the Las Vegas atomic 
test explosions.” 

Mr. Meinke stated in the journal, Sct 
ence (May 11), that, “although activities 
reported in Ann Arbor in no way ap 
proach dangerous levels from a_ health 
standpoint, they could possibly become the 
source of contamination problems in such 
work as film packaging or low background 
radioactivity experiments.” 

Mr. Meinke established the 


earth Isotopes, 


presence In 


the snow of radioactive rare 


barium and/or strontium isotopes and 
showed _ the possible presence of iodine 
isotopes These isotopes were manufac 
tured when the A-bombs exploded and 


were the result of the breaking up, or 


fission, of the uranium or plutonium 


atoms from which the bombs were made 
The tiny particles, flung into the air by 
the explosions, were carried, perhaps, half 


way around the world to Russia, by th 


prevailing west to east wind currents. Rus 
sian scientists undoubtedly made experi 
Meinke’s in ordet 
to find out as much as possible about the 


\ ml 
\-bomb tests 


ments imilar to Mr 


The Atomic Energy Commission ofhces 
in Washington and New York said they 
had received no complaints from either 
cientists conducting*the radioactivity experi 
ments or film companies about trouble dur- 
ing the test explosions. However, they did 
know that major film companies had taken 
precautions against film fogging 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


ASTRONOMY 
Comet Twice Lost 
Now Found Again 


> THE RECENTLY discovered comet 
heading toward the “Big Bear” in the 
sky is probably identical with a comet that 
has been spotted twice before, then twice 
lost. It has returned five years ahead of 
its scheduled reappearance, and the villain 
causing its unexpectedly early bow is 
the planet Jupiter. 

Astronomers Joseph Brady and Nevin 
Sherman of the University of California 
at Berkeley have figured out the path, or 
orbit, of the comet, Harvard College Ob 
servatory in Cambridge, Mass., announced. 
As clearing house for astronomical news 
for the Western Hemisphere, the Observa 
tory reported discovery of the comet by Dr. 
L. Kresak at the Skalnate Pleso Observatory 
in eastern Czechoslovakia on April 24. 


The magnitude 10 object, too faint to 


be seen with the unaided eye, will prob. 
ably, therefore, have three names, one for 
cach of its discoverers: Giacobini 1907 III, 
Tuttle 1858 III, and Kresak 1951 F. 

Giacobini’s comet was believed to have 
an orbit that would bring it back into view 
every 49 years, making the next scheduled 
reappearance in 1956. If its path took it 
near enough to Jupiter, that planet’s mass 
could cause the change in its appearance 
time. 

The comet is now heading towards the 
constellation of Leo Minor, the Smaller 
Lion. It will hit the edge of Ursa Major, 
the Great Bear, of which the Big Dipper 
forms a part, then go on to Coma Berenices, 
Berenice’s Hair. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


DENTISTRY 
Fluoridate Your Water, 
Fluoridize Your Teeth 


> YOUR TOWN may fluoridate the drink 
ing water, but your dentist will fluoridize 
your children’s teeth. Object of both pro 
cedures is to help prevent tooth decay. 

To be up-todate and correct, you, the 
dentist and the town fathers will use the 
terms that way: fluoridation for the water 
supply, fluoridization for the treatment pro 
cedure when the dentist puts a fluoride on 
the children’s teeth. 

These usages of the words are now ofh 
cial for the American Dental Association. 
They were chosen in accordance with an 
opinion by the association’s research con 
sultant, Dr. George B. Denton. 

Fluoridize and fluoridization are new 
words coined by dentists using this decay 
reventing treatment. To help remember 
his one, Dr. Denton points out that it is 
in line with such familiar words as sterilize 


I 
t 


and simonize. 

Fluoridate and fluoridation are in line 
with words like ammoniate, meaning the 
addition of ammonia to something. 

Fluorinate and fluorination, formerly used, 
are ruled incorrect by Dr. Denton and the 
dental association because they would mean 
that fluorine is used. Actually what is used 
is a salt of fluorine, called a fluoride. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


INVENTION 

Method for Seamless 

Floor Carpeting Patented 

> APPARENTLY SEAMLESS pile floor 


carpeting is made from parallel strips of 
ordinary widths by the use of an adhesive 





tape placed under the unsewn edges of the 
strips. In accordance with the invention, 
strips of pile fabric suitably treated to pre 
vent raveling of the backing are joined 
together along matched edges by the ad- 
hesive tape. A_ latex adhesive is used. 
Patent 2,552,114 was awarded to Walter 
J. Reinhard, New York City, for this so- 
called carpet joining device and method. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 
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@RADIO 


Saturday, May 26, 1951, 3:15-3:30 p.m. EDT 


“Adventures in Science.” with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

Dr. Henry Field, Washington anthropologist 
who led the Peabody Museum-Harvard Expedition 
to the Near East last year, will discuss “The 
Search fer Stone Age Cultures.” 





PSYCHIATRY 
Now Tape Recorder 
Will “Count Your Sheep” 


> A NEW kind of sheep counting to in 
duce sleep, done by a tape recorder over 
a loudspeaker instead of by the sleepless 
person, was reported at the meeting of the 
American Psychiatric Association in Cin 
cinnati. 

Simple phrases are repeated over and over 
in a monotone. The phrases are chosen to 
induce sleep by suggestion, something like 
that used in hypnotism. The loudspeakers 
are in the wards of the hospital, while the 
recorder is in the nurse's office. 

Within two to four weeks most patients 
reperted gratifying results, Dr. Ernest 
Schmidhofer of Kennedy Hospital, Mem 
phis, stated. Some were able to take day- 
time naps for the first time in their lives. 
Sleep became more quiet and refreshing. 
Patients dreamed less and had_ pleasant 
dreams instead of nightmares. Almost none 
except newly admitted patients asked for 
sleeping medicine. 

The method can be used, Dr. Schmid 
hofer said, to give the benefits of restful 
sleep and relaxation to patients with all 
kinds of mental sickness, psychosomatic ill 
ness and pain of various kinds and duration. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


BOTANY 


World’s Tiniest Plant in Its 
Class Is Leafless Parasite 


> THE TINIEST plant of its class in the 
world is now yielding up its life’s secrets 
to scientists. It is a leafless parasite, a distant 
relative of mistletoe, and its small size is 
indicated by its name—Arceuthobium min- 
utisstmum Hook.f. 

Found only in the high Himalayas, the 
plant often is less than a fifth of an inch 
in length. Its flowers are greenish in color. 
Scientists cannot yet tell whether the same 
individual is normally both male and fe 
male, as in most flowering plants. They 
will have to wait until the seeds are al- 
lowed to germinate on fresh and previous- 
ly unattacked pine stems. 

Dr. R. M. Datta of Jute Agricultural 
Research Institute, West Bengal, India, is 
investigating the characteristics of the tiny 
plant. He reported his observations in the 
journal, Nature (Feb. 3) 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 
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Cortisone Hits Toxemia 


Expectant mothers with dangerous toxemia helped 
by famous anti-arthritis remedy, results from treatment of 


eight pregnant women show. 


> EXPECTANT MOTHERS who develop 
dangerous toxemia of pregnancy may be 
helped by the famous anti-arthritis remedy, 
cortisone, it appears from a report to the 
British Medical Association in London. 

“It appears to be a help in the treatment,” 
is the cautious wording of the doctors who 
tried it in eight cases at the National 
Maternity Hospital in Dublin. 


All the patients were seriously ill, with 
high blood pressure, headaches and dis- 
turbed kidney function. Some had _ had 
convulsions. In all cases the patients im- 
proved considerably within a few days 
after the treatment was started. 

Headache was relieved, the women no 
longer needed sedatives except occasionally 
at night. They felt better, ate better, their 
eyes improved. Dropsy swellings of ankles, 
feet, and the like were reduced, though 
some later developed dropsy of the abdo- 
men, medically termed Kidney 
function improved, but blood pressure was 


ascites. 


not significantly affected. 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


Suggest Pink 


See Front Cover 


> PINK ICEBERGS or orange icebergs, 
maybe even red or yellow bergs, will dot 
the North Atlantic if the suggestion of 
Dr. Irving I. Schell of the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, Woods Hole, 
Mass., is followed. 

He told the American Geophysical Union 
meeting that spraying icebergs with color 
dust would make them much easier to spot 
and track, and would simplify counting 
them. Better prediction of the iceberg men- 
ace could probably be made if the number 
of icebergs and their movements in the 
Bafin Bay and Davis Strait areas were 
known more accurately. 

The practical application of this plan 
was considered difficult by some of the 
scientists listening to Dr. Schell’s proposal. 

The iceberg pictured on the cover of 
this week's Science News Letter is one 
of the most unusual in shape and _ size 
sighted by the U. S. Coast Guard on In 
ternational Ice Patrol duty. 

Valuable information as to the circula 
tion of water in the Baffin Bay and Davis 
Strait areas could also be gained from track- 
ing the distinctively colored bergs, Dr. Schell 
said. Estimates could be made as to their 
course of travel, average speed and how long 
and how far they travel before disappearing. 


Of the eight patients, one subsequently 
died of congestive heart failure. One de 
veloped the mental illness, schizophrenia, 
but had shown signs suggestive of this 
previously. 


All but one of the mothers gave birth 
to live babies. In three cases, cortisone en 
abled the mothers to carry their babies 
enough longer so that the babies were 
born alive, though they were premature. 


Important advantage of the cortisone 
treatment was that the mothers did not 
need so much sedative medicine to con- 
trol their restlessness and reduce the risk 
of convulsions. Use of sedatives for this 
purpose, though otherwise necessary, car 
ries a definite risk to the baby. 


Doctors reporting the cases are: Henry 
Moore, W. J. E. Jessop, D. K. O'Donovan. 
A. P. Barry, Brigid Quinn and M. I. 
Drury. Details of the cases appear in the 
British Mepicat Journat (April 21). 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


Icebergs 


Most icebergs break off from the great 
glaciers of Western Greenland, slowly 
travel in the Labrador current to where it 
meets the Gulf Stream—fog-bound, off 
shore Newfoundland. Dr. Schell’s idea is 
to mark them by color before they break 
off from the different glaciers. During the 
berg danger season, from April to July 
of each year, shipping of all nations, by 
international agreement, swings south from 
the northern, most direct great circle route 


to Europe. 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


PHYSICS 
Brookhaven Reactor’s Face 


Unveiled to Public View 


> THE NEW nuclear reactor, hot with 
fissioning atoms, at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, Upton, L. L, can now be 
looked in the face without the viewer 
undergoing FBI clearance for character, 
associations and _ loyalty. 


Most of the area around this new re- 
search tool is still highly classified, but 
scientists not cleared for secret work can 
conduct experiments with neutrons from 
the pile in the newly declassified area. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 
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TECHNOLOGY 
English School Teaches 
Use of Radioactive Materials 


> THE HANDLING and use of radio 
active materials in medicine and the indus- 
tries is the subject of instruction of an 
itomic energy school just established at 
Harwell, England. This site was selected 
because it is adjacent to the government's 
Atomic Energy Research Establishment 
from which radioactive isotopes can be ob 
tained and because of the nearness of re 
search scientists of the Establishment who 
can give instruction. 

This school, in six-week courses, is de 
signed to meet the requirements of medical 
and industrial workers who need to learn 
what can be done with radioisotopes, and 
what apparatus and and methods are neces 
sary to deal with radioactive materials 
Proper handling methods are also included 

Along with the courses in handling and 
using radiocative materials is a course gi\ 
ing a broad outline of the principles of 
nuclear physics, the principles of the elec 
tronic circuits used in measurements, and 
the hazards and biological effects of radio 
active materials. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


TECHNOLOGY 

Suits Come Through Rain 
Without Losing Crease 

> SUITS THAT come through a rain with 


out losing their crease and slacks that can 
be home-laundered and yet hold their press 


are promised for the future by textile ad 
vances 
Dr. Louis L. Larson of Du Pont told the 


Association of Textile Technol 
York that the new 


American 
ogists meeting in New 
polyester fiber, christened Dacron (former 
y Fiber V), is most likely to be used in 
Men's outer wear may be revolution 
nylon has in 


] 


suits 
ized in the 
vaded stockings and men’s shirts. 

Large scale production of the new fiber 
Twenty men have 


same way that 


is scheduled for 1953 
worn experimental Dacron suits in a test, 
reporting that they were unworried by 
wrinkles in damp or rainy weather. 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


MEDICINE 
lodine-Less Thyroid 
Hormone Is Tested 


> A NEW view of the importance of 
iodine in the action of the thyroid gland 
hormone was suggested by studies reported 
by Drs. Fritz Lipmann and Charles H. 
DuToit of Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, at the meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences in Washington D. C 

The specific action of the hormone on 
metabolism and various body functions may 
depend on another property of the hor- 


Science News Letter for May 19, 1951 
mone molecule rather than on its iodine 
content, these scientists reported. 

The gland’s need for iodine to make its 
hormone has been the reason iodine is 
added to drinking water or table salt in 
regions where it is lacking in the water 
supply. 

Drs. Lipmann and DuToit tested a com- 
pound similar to thyroxin, the thyroid hor- 
mone, except that where the gland product 
has iodine in its molecule, this other com- 
pound has nitrogen-containing groups. This 
compound, called tetranitro thyronine, was 
made by the Glaxo Laboratories, Ltd., in 
England. 

It was tested on rats that had their thy- 
roid glands removed. The animals stopped 
growing, had a low metabolic rate and 
such other signs of thyroid lack as scali- 
ness of the tail, caked eyes and a rough 
fur 

When they were given tetranitro thyro- 
nine, their metabolic rate rose to normal 
levels, they started growing again and 
other signs of thyroid lack receded. One rat 
even showed a temporary state of pop-eyes 
like that seen in humans with the kind 
of goiter due to too much thyroid hormone 
from overactive thyroid glands. 

“Activity of the nitro compound,” the 
scientists stated, “suggests that the specific 
action of the hormone may depend on a 
strong negativity of the substituents on the 
phenolic ring system, rather than on their 
specific halogen nature.” 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
Petroleum Production in 
Mexico Will Aid America 


> DISCOVERY of a rich new oil field in 
southeastern Mexico, revealed by Senator 
Antonio J. Bermudez of Mexico City, head 
of the Mexican government petroleum ad 
ministration, gives Mexico a forward boost, 
important to America, in a 50-year-old oil 
industry in which it already is playing an 
important part. 

A test well in the new field yielded 146 
barrels of high quality crude oil in two 
hours, he said. This means a daily initial 
capacity of 1,750 barrels. It is important 
news for the United States because it means 
more oil available for export if a world- 
wide emergency interferes with importation 
to America from the Arabian area or from 
Venezuela. 

Important also to the United States is 
the fact that Mexican oil production from 
old fields and other newly discovered fields 
has greatly increased during the past five 
vears. The aim of the Mexican president is 
to reach maximum development of the 
Mexican petroleum industry as soon as pos- 
sible, according to a recent report by the 
senator, the objective being national de 
fense. Crude oil production in 1950 was up 
to 73,800,000 barrels, as against some 62,097, 
1949, he stated. 


Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Magnesium Alloys Safe 
For Electric Appliance Use 


> MAGNESIUM ALLOYS are safe mate- 
rials to use in the housing of portable elec- 
tric appliances under ordinary conditions, 
according to a report just issued by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in New York. 

Danger from fire by their use is very 
small if the alloy is at least .08-inch in 
thickness, 125-volt current of 30 amperes 
or less is used, and the appliance circuits 
are limited to 60-cycle alternating current 
operation. Ordinary household appliances 
are within these limits. 

The study was made by the organiza- 
tion at the request of the Magnesium Asso- 
ciation and because of the idea on the part 
of some that magnesium is highly combus- 
tible. Magnesium and its alloys are not of 
a fast-burning nature, except in the form 


of powder, turnings, shavings or thin sheets, 


the report states. When thin sections of 
magnesium or its alloys are ignited, the 
burning is not readily extinguished because 
of high chemical affinity for oxygen at 
elevated temperatures. 

Further investigations are to be made 
concerning any possible fire hazards from 
magnesium or its alloys in other applica- 
tions. For portabie appliances, under the 
conditions stated, enclosures of magnesium- 
base alloys are judged to have sufficient 
resistance to self-sustained ignition to justi- 


fy their use. 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


INVENTION 
Patent Automatic Airplane 
Altitude Control System 


> AIRPLANES IN flight will automatically 
maintain a desired altitude by means of 
an altitude control system which brought 
Alan M. MacCallum, Maywood, and Nor- 
man B. Murphy, West Englewood, N. J., 
patent 2,552,196. Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion, Teterboro, N. J., has acquired the 
patent rights. 
Automatic steering systems now in use 
on many planes maintain level flight in 
the air under ordinary conditions except 
when encountering rising or descending 
air currents. This novel electric altitude 
control unit, a device supplementary to an 
automatic steering system, will keep the 
craft at the desired altitude after it has 
been attained notwithstanding rising or 
descending air currents, or changes in the 

loading of the plane. 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 
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PSYCHIATRY 


Grief in Old Folks 
Causes Physical Ills 


> OLD PEOPLE are likely to show their 
grief for a lost loved one not in tears but 
in physical sickness, psychiatrists at an olc- 
sters’ guidance clinic find. 

The illness may be the way the old peo- 
ple “work out” feelings of guilt toward 
the deceased, since they have such feelings 
very rarely compared to younger persons. 

The oldster will also idealize the de- 
ceased person to an almost fantastic de- 
gree. While there is a tendency for people 
at all ages to remember a loved person 
who has died as much more wonderful 
than the deceased was considered in life, 
this idealization in bereaved older persons 
may reach quite abnormal proportions. 

These findings were reported to the 
American Psychiatric Association meeting 
in Cincinnati by Drs. Karl Stern and Miguel 
Prados and Miss Gwendolyn M. Williams 
of Montreal, Canada. Their studies were 
made at the Old Age Counselling Service, 
oldsters’ equivalent to a child guidance 
clinic, which McGill University has run 
for the past six years. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


TECHNOLOGY 
Vapor From Crystals Inside 
Paper Protects Metals 


> LONG-TIME PROTECTION for metal 


objects from rust and other corrosion is 


‘ ; ; 
promised with a simple packaging method 


that uses a vapor from new chemical crys 
wrapping 
paper to prevent the destructive reactions. 

The chemical is a product of the Shell 
Oil Company, New York, and is techni- 
cally called “volatile corrosion inhibitor.” 
Its chemical composition is not yet re 
vealed. It is a powdery substance that re 
leases a thin which, inside the 
Wrapper, forms an_ invisible protective 
shield around the metal. 

In use, paper wrapping, coated with the 
chemical crystals, is put around the ob 


' 


tals placed on the inside of 


Vapor 


ject to be protected and sealed. The vapor 
begins to form and completely surrounds 
the metal, penetrating to the smallest parts 
with its protecuve film to insure com 
plete protection. The vapor gets into the 
most inaccessible parts. 

inhibitor may 
some day be used by the military services 
to protect war equipment from rust and 
corrosion when not in use. Tests are now 
being made by the Army Ordnance Re- 
rch and Development Division. 


This volatile corrosion 


se 


Science News Letrer for May 19, 1951 


If found successful after sufficient ex- 
perimental trials, it would do away with 
the present method of coating such equip 
ment as guns with heavy grease, which 
gives little protection to inaccessible parts 
and is always hard to clean off when the 
equipment is needed for use again. 

The experiments now being conductc! 
by Army Ordnance with the volatile cor 
rosion inhibitor may improve the old pro 


tective “cocoon” used to protect planes, 


guns and vessels from severe weather con 
ditions. Researchers have developed a 
“shroud or “cloak” treated with the chemi 
cal which may be placed over aircraft en 
gines and objects of similar size in on 
operation. To date, tests have produce«| 
satisfactory results. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


MEDICINE 


Shield Some Organs to Aid 
Chance of Surviving A-Bomb 


> CHANCES OF surviving the radiation 
from an atomic bomb are increased if some 
of the body’s organs are shielded enough 
to keep their efficiency. 

Experiments with the 184-inch cyclotron 
at the University of Chicago show this. 
The high energy beam of the cyclotron 
allows radiation of part of the body of a 
mouse while the rest of the body is not 
affected. Under the direction of Dr. John 
H. Lawrence, the beam is being used to 
irradiate the belly of a mouse, or its lungs 
or some of the glands, each organ being 
exposed to the beam while the rest of the 
body is protected. 

The results, reported 
the Federation of An 
Experimental Biology, show that the rea 


at the meeting of 
an Societies for 





son for greater sensitivity when the whoie 
body is irradiated is that all the organs are 
affected simultaneously. 


Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 
INVENTION 
Alarm Clock Rings When 
Fire Danger Threatens 


> SAFETY FROM fire for sleeping persons 
is provided with an electric clock which 
rings an alarm if the temperature of the 
bedroom reaches an unsafe degree. The 
“fre-alarm” part of the device does not 
interfere in any way with its normal op 
eration as a timepiece. It utilizes, however, 
the same sound producer employed when 
the device acts as a simple alarm clock. 
Operation as a fire-alarm depends upon 
the use of a material which changes from 
a solid to a fluid at a predetermined tem 
perature above normal room temperature. 
Various wax compositions and metal alloys 
are suitable for the purpose. The tempera 
ture at which the fire alarm goes off de 
pends upon the material used. Patent 
352,331 was issued to Anthony H. Lamb, 
Hillside, N. J., for this invention. 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Artificial Sand Grains Make 
Lubricating Grease Smoother 


>» MICROSCOPIC BALL-BEARINGS to 
make your car run more smoothly were 
announced at the dedication of Du Pont’s 
new research laboratory at Wilmington, 
Del. 

Round particles which make lubricating 
grease smoother and slipperier have been 
made out of silica, which usually comes as 
sharp edged grains of sand. Du Pont chem- 
ists blend these tiny spheres with lubricants 
which ordinarily grow thin when ma- 
chinery gets hot. Grease so treated stavs 
put and does not leak out of the machine 
as temperature goes up. 

The round, fine-grained form of silica 
was found by chemists trying to see how 
many kinds of things they could make out 
of sand. Although always underfoot, this 
material still holds surprises. The idea of 
putting it into lubricants came after it 
had been made and its smooth, slippery 
nature recognized. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


TECHNOLOGY 
Oil Industry Developing 
Waste Disposal Methods 


> OIL REFINERIES are right on the job 
of taking care of waste waters from their 
operations which would otherwise pollute 
the streams into which they dump. How 
the problem is being met was a principal 
subject of discussion at the meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute in Tuls 
Okla. Successful methods were described 
Credit for the activities of the oil refin 
eries in preventing water pollution does 
not belong entirely to them. Public authori 
ties such as anti-pollution boards, fish an 
game harbor 
others, have established stringent requir 
ments regarding oil content, suspended 
solids and other factors of pollution. How 
ever, the oil industry is cooperating i: 





boards an 


me 


¢ commissions, 


eT 


good spirit. 

Disposal of industrial waste waters is 
constantly presenting more difficult pro! 
lems, the Institute was told by Nicholas A 
D'Arcy, Jr., Huntington Park, Calif. Proper 
ly designed and operated dissolved-air flota- 
tion clarification has been effective in re 
noving free oil from waste water, he said 
When colloid-forming chemicals are added 
the combination has efficiently cleaned uy 
industrial waste waters at many types ot 
manufacturing plants. 

The subject of gravity separation 1s ot 
special importance in the petroleum indus 
try, the meeting was told by Alfred C 
Ingersoll of the California Institute of 
Technology. One of the undertakings ot 
the American Petroleum Institute, he said, 
has been to keep abreast of developments 
in oil-water separation. 
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More Spice Than Ever 


Except for pepper, more spice is being imported 
today than before the war. Mustard, sage and chili peppers 
are produced domestically in substantial quantities. 


By MARTHA G. MORROW 


> THI 
ever even if the 
Food here in the United States can still be 


WORLD will still be as spicy as 
present wars get hotter 
seasoned tastefully despite hostilities 

There will be plenty of mustard, sage 
and ginger. Nutmeg, cloves and allspic 
will probably be in plentiful supply. Amer 
ica’s spice industry, in fact, 1s most op 
timistic about the spice outlook 
Allspice is the only major spice grown 
Western Hemisphere. 


but increasing quantities of 


exclusively in the 
other spices 
are coming from the Americas. Cardamom 
is native to India, but a large proportion of 
our supply now comes from Guatemala 
Much of our oregano, native to the Mediter 
ranean area, is imported from Mexico and 
Chile. Some 
the Leeward and Windward Islands in the 


cloves are now coming from 


Caribbean Sea 
Yearly Production Increasing 


More spices are being grown domestically 


than in past vears. Almost cnough mustard, 
the second most popular spice, can be pro 
duced in the West to meet our needs. Sage 
ind chili pepper are grown domestically in 
increasing quantities. Coriander, dill, fennel, 
inise, paprika and rosemary are also grown 
in the United States, and could be pro 
duced in commercial quantities should prices 
rise high enough to justify their produc 
tion 

But spices, which include most of the 


important flavoring materials used in army 
rations, processed foods and home cooking, 
are still largely imported by the United 
States. With the exception of pepper, more 
spice is being imported today than before 
the war 
Fortunately few 


spices are grown in 


Communist-dominated areas. Even where 


large supplies come from countries friendly 
to the U.S.S.R., other sources can be counted 
on to furnish them. The only such spice 
in short supply today is cassia, commonly 
called cinnamon in this country and _ pre 
cHnhnanion DCecause ot its 
stronger flavor 

Third most popular spice, cassia is the 


dried bar’ of an evergreen tree of th 


laurel family. Much of our cassia comes 
from China, so this source of supply 1s 
drying up due to our limited war with 
that country. But cassia also is imported 
from Indo-China and Indonesia, and true 
cinnamon comes from Ceylon, so there is 


little danger of a real shortage 


Cassia is also now being grown in small 
quantities in the Western Hemisphere, par 
ticularly in Guatemala, Nicaragua and 
Ecuador. Higher prices, however, will prob 
ably have to be paid to stimulate additional 
production. 

Pepper, which accounts for more than a 
fourth of the total tonnage of spices 1m 
ported into the United States, has been 
scarce SINC World War Il. 
Japanese occupation of the Indonesian 1s 
lands—Sumatra produces more pepper than 
any other island in the world—the vines 


During the 


which bear the grape-like clusters of these 
devastated. Un 


sinall, spicy berries were 
settled conditions on the islands have post 
poned replanting of these vines, which take 


seven years to bear pepper berries good 
g 


for market 





Total pepper production since the start 
of World War II has dropped 71°. Higher 
prices have necessarily resulted, since buyers 
must bid against each other for scant 
supplies. Indonesia, which previously pro- 
duced about 80 of the world’s pepper, 
now supplies less than a fifth. Rehabilitation 
of the pepper vines, however, is under way. 
This past year pepper production in Indo 
nesia was 10°% of the pre-war level. Spice 
experts are hopeful that within a few years 
the supply will be more nearly normal. 

Pepper for the entire world today is pro 
duced within 1,000 miles of the port of 
Singapore. Experiments in growing pepper 
in other parts of the world to date have 
proved unsatisfactory. But scientists still 
hope to bring the source of pepper nearer 
home in an effort to make this hemisphere 
self-suficient in 
S. Department of Agricul 


a little more seasoning 


sources, The U. 
possibilities of 


ture is investigating the 


commercial production of pepper in the 


Western Hemisphere. Ecuador and Nica 


“a 





GINGER FLOWERS—Although the ginger flowers are very fragrant, the 

plant is valued more for its roots. Ginger is one of the few spices that grow 

below the ground; the plant flourishes both in the tropics and semi-tropics. 

Suitable conditions are simulated at the U. S. Botanic Garden in Washington, 
D. C. 
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the 


grow 
pics. 
zton, 


ragua among other countries look quite 
promising. 

Other spices on the whole are coming 
from their normal source. Sage is still 
coming to us from the Dalmatian section 
of Yugoslavia, and some is grown in this 
country. Chili peppers are coming from 
South America, California and the Caro- 
linas. Paprika, red spice from a mild 
flavored pod pepper, has for several years 
been imported from Spain and Portugal 
rather than Hungary. Some also is grown 
commerically in California, the Carolinas 
and South America. 


Two Spices from Same Fruit 

Jamaica ginger, 
and mace have long been famous for their 
excellent quality. Vanilla is a native of 
Mexico, which remains an important source 
of this spice flavoring. 


and Grenada nutmeg 


Spices are the roots, bark, stems, leaves, 
buds, seed and fruit of aromatic plants 
which grow in the tropics. Nutmeg and 
mace are the only two different spices har 
vested from the same fruit—nutmeg is the 
seed of a peach-like fruit while mace forms 
a sort of lacy pattern around its shell. 
Cloves, easily recognized by their charac 
teristic nail-like shape, are the dried, un 
opened buds of an evergreen tree. 

Ginger is one of the few spices that grow 
below ground. Dutch poppy seed is the 
only spice that is naturally blue. What we 
know as caraway seeds are actually fruits, 
the seed being very small and tightly en 
closed in the fruit substance. Cardamom 
is one of the most expensive spices as it 1s 
much in demand and the yield is small, 
only about 250 pounds being harvested per 
acre. 

Few people differentiate between spices, 
seeds and herbs, all used to make food taste 
better. Herbs are the aromatic leaves of 
plants which grow only in the temperate 
zone. Seeds refer to the seed, and some- 
times the small fruit, of plants which grow 
in both the tropical and temperate zones— 
seeds like cardamom, celery and anise are 
also spices. 


Spices Costly in Middle Ages 

Although the price of some spices may 
rise within the next decade or so—and 
hoarding won't help as some spices soon 
lose their fresh flavor in prolonged storage 
—they will probably never again be as high 
as during the Middle Ages. In Medieval 
England a pound of ginger was worth 
more than a sheep. 

The high cost of spices in the Middle 
Ages was largely due to the difficulties of 
transportation. Two often elapsed 
trom the time the spices were gathered 
until they reached their final destination. 
Duty or tribute had often been paid ten 
umes on the same spice. 


years 


As a result, the spice trade stimulated 
exploration and colonization. The first 


rounding of the Cape of Good Hope, col 
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onization of the East Indies and discovery 
of America all began with the search for 
spices. 

The history of spice begins almost with 
the birth of civilization. A Chinese herbal 
dating back to 2,700 B.C. mentions cinna 
mon, and cinnamon is known to have been 
imported to Egypt as early as the 17th 
century B.C. Early Sanskrit writings and a 
papyrus dating from about 1,500 B.C. re 
fer to coriander. 

Nutmeg is reported to have been used 
as a fumigant to kill evil smells in the 
streets of ancient Rome. Pliny recommended 
fennel juice as an eyewash. And Alaric the 
Goth in 408 A.D. demanded not only gold 
and silver, but 3,000 pounds of pepper as 
part of the ransom of Rome. 

The spice trade is the world’s oldest con 
tinuous business, with spices, seeds and 
herbs having been used as medicines and 
perfumes as well as food adjuncts and pre 
servatives. For centuries man has _ taken 
spices for granted; only recently has he 
begun to study them. 


Spices Contain Vitamins 


Research within the last decade or so 
has shown that spices, always used in very 
small quantities, do contain vitamins. Ounce 
for ounce, and gram for gram, paprika has 
been found richer in vitamin C than citrus 
fruits. Hot chili, a pod pepper, contains 
both vitamin A and vitamin C, and when 
used generously as in Mexican-type foods 
may be 
vitamins. 


a good source of these essential 


Spices are recommended for patients on 
salt-free diets. Physicians who previously 
prescribed “bland” diets to patients suffer 
ing from ulcers now advise such sweet spices 
as cinnamon, nutmeg and mace _ because 
they pep-up the food. Spices will also help 
flagging 


older people with 


eat more. 


appetites to 


You will continue to be able to pep-up 
your food, promise spice experts. With 
more spices than ever before coming from 
Latin America and a few being grown here 
in the United States, the future looks 
promising. 

A number of interesting spices have 
been collected for you by Science Service. 
Poppy seed, ginger, nutmeg, cloves, car- 
damon and several other types of spices 
are included in the kit which you can 
secure for the nominal fee of 50 cents. 
Several Spice recipes are listed as well as 
experiments you can perform with the 
spices included in the kit. Write 
Service, 1719 N St., N. W., Washineton 6, 
D. C., and ask for the seasoning kit. 
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Deep wells drilled near Larderello, Italy, 
give a constant discharge of natural over- 
heated steam that is used to operate elec- 
trical generators and to obtain chemicals 
including boric acid, borax and boron car 
bide. 
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Stimulating Books 
in the field of 


Human Behavior 


oe Bases of Human Behavior: 
A Biologic Approach to Psychiatry 
by Leon J. Saul, M.D. 
New, 1951. 150 Pages. $4.00 


[ ] Emotional Maturity: 


The Development and Dynamics 

of Personality 

by Leon J. Saul, M.D. 

Ist Edition, 1947. 339 Pages. $5.00 


3 Principles and Practice of the 


Rorschach Personality Test 
by W. Mons, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

2nd Edition, issued in America in 1951. 
176 Pages. $4.00 


L 


Handbook of Psychiatry 
by Overholser and Richmond 
Ist Edition, 1947. 252 Pages. $4.00 


[ | Crime and the Mind 


by Walter Bromberg, M.D. 
Ist Edition, 1948. 219 Pages. $4.50 


[ Saints, Sinners and 
Psychiatry 


by Camilla M. Anderson, M.D. 
Ist Edition, 1950. 206 Pages. $2.95 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Please enter my order and send me the books | 
have checked. 


Name 





Street 9 





City, Zone, State 





m Cash enclosed 


| Charge my account 
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Indigo Bunting 


> IF YOU are walking along the edge of 
the woods, or across brushy pasture, and 
see a flash of blue winging through the 
iir, look twice before you decide that it is 
1 bluebird. It may be that somewhat less 


ibundant but equally beautiful bird, the 


indigo bunting 

There is no danger of confusing the two 
birds, if you can get a fair look at the in 
digo bunting. The indigo bunting has no 
has, but 


} 


red underneath, as the bluebird 
is blue on both breast and back. The only 
feathers he has that are not blue are the 


large dark ones of his wings and tail, and 


even these are blue edged. This is his sum 
} } 





in winter, he has a general 
st pp n 
keeps her sleck but inconspicu 
s brown dress the year round. She has 
single distinctive feature to allow 
stant identification, and in coloring she most 
| nl lite] — 
! lil rown striped sp 
} + tl ’ 
The song of the indigo bunting 


iutiful, sustained trill, not unlike that of 


canary. Indeed, one of the less familia: 
mes for this bird is blue canary. Tl 

unting is very fond of singing, too, and 
ill frequently stage a recital in mid 


summer, long after most other birds 


ome silent. 





OVER 700 ELEMENT FACTS 
ON THIS NEW DATA RULE! 





The Elemental Styd-Ru!l gives concise information 
on the physical properties of the 96 elements: 
symbol, weight, density, etc. Ideal for students. 
In durable Vinylite. Money-back guarantee. 


$1.00 POSTPAID, No C.O.D.'s 


The Slyd-Rul Co., Canaan, N. Y. 
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The persistence of his sweet, simple song 
when other birds are quietly seeking relief 
from the heat is one of the surprises of 
this bird. Many and many a highway can 
be traversed in the heat of day without 
hearing one bird utter even a short note, 
except the indigo bunting. 

Indigo buntings are not as well known, 
perhaps, as bluebirds, even though they 
are often mistaken for them. This is be- 
cause they are rather more shy of human- 
kind and prefer to live in the tangled 
thickets and broken woodlands, remote 
from habitations. But for the nature lover 
they are worth patient seeking, for they 
have few peers and no superiors in beauty 
umong our native birds. There is a jewel- 
like brightness about their deep blue 
feathers that surpasses the bluebird’s blue. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


INVENTION 
Now No Kindling Required 
To Light Fire in Furnace 


>NO KINDLING is required to light the 
coal fire in a furnace with an electric ig. 
niter which earned for William D. Hall, 
Elkins, W. Va., patent 2,549,806. All that 
is necessary is to push the spear-shaped 
head of the device into the center of the 
coal bed and turn on the electricity. 
This penetrating head, on the end of a 
pipe, is made of a ceramic material, and 
within it is an electric coil. After the coal 
is sufficiently heated by the electric coil, 
a stream of air from a blower is sent 
through the pipe to build up the flame re. 
sulting from the heater. 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


Clean Coal by Airflow 


> CLEANING COAL as it comes from 
the mines by airflow instead of water gives 
a product with advantages, the 
American Mining Congress meeting in 
Cleveland was told by W. C. McCulloch, 
Roberts and Schaefer Company, Chicago. 
In the process the airflow equipment sepa 
rates dust and refuse from the coal by 
air from a blower. 

The operating principle of the airflow 
can be described in a few words, he said. 
The coal and refuse particles entering at 
the upper or feed end are stratified by 
means of pulsating air. After the layer of 
refuse is formed it travels forward into 
pockets from which it is withdrawn. The 
upper continues to travel 
over the slowly moving bed of refuse and 

Dust 


created by the pulsating air is sucked into 


several 


layer of coal 


" 
1¢ «opposite end. 


is removed at t 


an overhead hood and is recovered in a 
filter or cycle dust collector. 

Air cleaned coal has many advantages 
over wetw ished coal, he stated. It does 
not freeze in shipments in cold weather. 
In wet weather in open cars, it sheds the 
rain and arrives at its destination with only 
its surface wet. Important also, it is more 
amenable to oil treatment for holding down 
the dust. 

Successful methods of preventing stream 


and air pollution from the discharge of 


waste water and gas from mechanical coal 
discussed by F. P 


} 


cleaning plants were 
Calhoun, Rochester ind Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, Indiana, Pa. Marketable coal! 
from waste water can be recovered by set 
tling tanks, screens, thickeners and filters, 
he said 

The tiny particles called “superfines” 


present a special problem, he indicated. It 


is these superfines that make streams black 


or gray. The only way they can be re 
moved is by thickening followed by filtra 
tion or evaporation, he stated. 


The recovery of dust from fine coal dry- 


ing plants is a much greater problem, he 
declared. This fine dust is suspended in 
the discharge gas. Tests conducted on wet 
gas scrubbers show it is possible to re- 
move up to 98° of the solids by this 
method. Electric precipitators to remove 
the dust are considered rather dangerous 
due to possible short circuits in the pres- 
ence of dense coal dust accumulations. 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


CHEMISTRY 
Measure Oxygen in Oil 
That Causes Deterioration 


> THE PREVENTION of the formation 
of undesirable substances in oil, gasoline 
and other petroleum products by air or 
oxygen in any form was a subject of discus- 
sion at the meeting of the American Pe 
troleum Institute, Tulsa, Okla. 
Hydrocarbons, like all other 
are altered to a certain extent by the atmos 
phere, and oil companies for years have 


materials 


wen carrving out research to find means 
of retarding the combination of petroleum 
products with oxygen, it was stated by Mor- 
ris Dundy and Ervin Stehr of the Texas 
Company, Beacon, N. Y. 

In order to evaluate the results of such 
investigations, satisfactory means of meas- 
uring the extent of oxidation are required, 
they said. They described a new method 
in which analysis is effected by heating a 
sample of the product at elevated tempera 
tures In a quartz tube containing carbon 
black and an inert gas, under which condi 
tions the oxygenated material is converted 
, 


ic. 


to carbon monoxic 
This carbon monoxide is converted to car 
on dioxide which can be absorbed by 
reagents and weighed. From carbon dioxide 
weight, the percentage of oxygen in the 

sample can be calculated. 
Science News Letter, May 19, 195! 
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Warn of Germ Warfare 


>» SCHOOL AND office absentee records 
may well be where we will find out if an 
enemy has attacked with biological warfare. 
Public health officers from 30 states have 
wound up meetings in which this method 
of getting a quick check on the start of 
an epidemic was discussed. 

The 161 participants met with representa- 
tives of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
the National Institutes of Health and the 
Civil Defense Administration at the gov- 
ernment’s Communicable Disease Center, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Quicker and more accurate methods of 
reporting both natural and man-made epi- 
demics to those who have to control them 
will be recommended to the October meet- 
ing of the state public health officers’ asso- 
ciation. It is suggested that they go into 
effect at the beginning of next year. 


MEDICINE 


Reports from schools, offices and factories 
as to rises in the usual absentee rate will 
enable public health officers to estimate the 
speed and extent of influenza and other 
epidemics. Control measures may then be 
taken. 

It is believed that any disease used in 
biological warfare would not be a self- 
perpetuating type but would strike a lot 
of people suddenly. This method of report- 
ing on the statistics of epidemics would 
make the extent of a BW attack known to 
the government in the quickest way pos- 
sible. 

“These new methods are necessary, not 
only for peacetime, but also for defense 
in wartime,” said Dr. Alexander Langmuir, 
chief epidemiologist of the Communicable 
Disease Center. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


Airborne Disease Persists 


> YOU ARE more likely to be infected if 
you are exposed to influenza virus if it is 
airborne than when the agents are in a 
liquid. 

The influenza virus survives best in 
climates at about 60 relative humidity, 
which is within the normal range of most 
\merican cities. 

When viruses attached to particles a hun- 
dred-millionth of an inch in diameter get 
into your body, they are likely to infect you 
whether the agent itself is very virulent or 
not. 

But if the particles are larger than this, 
vour body most likely will repel them, even 
though the agents are highly virulent. 

These are some of the findings of research 
being carried on at the University of Cali- 
fornia with experimental tools which make 
it possible to study epidemics under con- 
trolled laboratory conditions. 

These tools, developed during the last 
war in America’s studies of defenses against 
bacteriological warfare, have been greatly 
improved since 1945. The work is being 
done by Naval Medical Research Unit No. 
1, under a contract the University has with 
the Office of Naval Research. Director is 
Dr. A. P. Krueger, professor of bacteriology. 

Despite a vast amount of research, most 
of man’s information on epidemics is based 
on theories derived from qualitative rather 
than quantitative information. 

With the present equipment, devoted pri- 
marily to airborne infection studies, it is 
possible not only to infect animals but to 
know just how many disease agents pass by 
an animal’s nose in a germ cloud. Infection 
's achieved through an atomizer, which 
acts something like a hearty human sneeze; 


and the droplets it sprays can be varied in 
size. Instruments monitor the cloud to make 
sure conditions remain the same. 

Treatment can be given to animals on 
whose exposure precise data are available; 
and thus varied treatments on varied ex- 
posures can be evaluated. 

The research team includes Drs. W. R. 
Leiff, I. L. Schechmeister, and L. J. Gold- 
berg. 
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PSYCHIATRY 
Use Term ‘‘Mental Disorder’’ 
Instead of ‘Psychoneurosis” 


> IF ONE of the nation’s leading psychia 
trists has his way, there won’t be any 
more “neurosis,” “psychosis,” or “psycho 
neurosis.” 

No, he does not have a magic cure for 
mental illness. He simply wants to elimi 
nate these words, which have become pretty 
much a part of household language, be 
cause he feels they have lost all meaning 

Instead, Dr. Karl Bowman, of the Lang 
ley Porter Clinic at the University of Cali 
fornia School of Medicine, recommends the 
term “mental disorder” to classify all 
mental illnesses. Each of the three classes 
of mental disorder would be designated 
as to severity by the terms “mild,” “moder 
ate,” or “severe.” 

Dr. Bowman, who addressed the Ameri 
can Psychiatric Association meeting in Cin- 
cinnati, said that these designations would 
bring some order out of the confusion 
now surrounding definitions of mental 
conditions. The meaning of these classifica- 
tions would be clear to all psychiatrists, he 
stated. 


He added that “neurosis,” “psychosis,” 
and “psychoneurosis” have no scientific 
basis and that psychiatrists cannot agrec 
among themselves as to what they mean. 

Dr. Bowman commended a committce 
which has effected the elimination of the 
terms “mental deficiency” and “psycho- 
pathic personality” from a new issue of 
the Stanparp NoMENCLATURE oF DisEAsEs 
which will be published shortly. He said 
there is even more reason for eliminating 


“neurosis,” “psychosis,” and “psychoneu 
rosis.” 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 
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Hayfeverites Offered Long 
Lasting Antihistamine 


> HAYFEVERITES this summer are 
offered a new antihistamine drug which is 
claimed to be better on two counts than 
others previously tried: 1. unusually long 
lasting effects, and 2. very low toxicity, or 
undesirable side effects. 

A single dose keeps on relieving hay 
fever or hives for an average period of 
19%, hours, Dr. W. A. Bain of England has 
reported. The drug makes about one out 
of five persons drowsy, but this becomes 
an advantage if the single dose for the 24 
hours is taken at bedtime, since the drowsi- 
ness wears off before morning but the anti- 
histamine effect lasts for a considerable 
part of the day. 

The drug is a phenothiazine chemical. 
It is called Phenergan Hydrochloride by 
its manufacturers, Wyeth Incorporated of 


Philadelphia. 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 
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TO SERVE YOU: To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price. Address Book 
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\ LATI Physical Re nlitation I Crutch 
Walke Kenneth A Den Frank S 
Devoe, Ir., and Alfred B. Ellison—Funk « 
Wagnalls, 188 p illu 53 Showing r 

went, with abundant illustrations, how 
yet up curbs, up a down n 
n et 

Bas! Orcanic Cuemistrray—J. Rae Schwenck 
nd Raymond M. Martun—Blakiston, 323 p 
illus., $4.50. A one-semester text for students 
najoring in held 

Brier ( rst IN Anatytrics—M. A. Hill, J 
nd J. B. Linker—Holr, rev. ed 224 p 
o2.J Intended to develop the udicn 4 
ers of reasoning and help him to “think t 
language oft mathematic 

CLIMATE IN Everyoay Lire—C, E. P. Brook 
Philosophical Library, 314 p., illus., $4.75 
How to make the best of whatever climate 
we may have to live with, by selecting the 
most favorable sites for tactory and home, 
by creating artihicial indoor climates and by 


other means. 


Cottece Atcesra—Henry L. Rietz and Arthur 


R. Crathorne—Holt, sth ed. rev. by J. Wi 
lam Peters, 387 p., $2.95. A text for fresh 
men in college or for technica hoo 

( NS FERENCE ON PROBLEM i AGING Nathan 
W. Shock, Ed losiah Macy, |r. Foundation 
215 p.. 53.50. Contributions by experts trom 
many fields. 

Crrricat Facrors iN MANAGEMENT ANNING 
Imerican Management Association, 32 p 
mwper, $1.25. Contains a section on A-bomb 
protection in industr 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE VARIETIES AND CLASSES 01 
Wear is tHe Untrep Srates IN 1949 
Allen Clark and B. B. Bavle Govt. Pi 
ng Office, USDA Circular 861, 71 p., illus.. 
per 25 cents 

bkLeMeENTARY Parrictes—Enrico Fermi—Yale 
University Press, 110 p., $2 Material pre 
ented in the Silliman Lectures at Yale Uni 
versity in April, 1950, for the general public 


ind physics students 





EXAKTA “Vv” 


35mm Single Lens Reflex 
Camera 





One lens both for viewing 
and picture taking assures 
perfect sharpness, accurate 
exposure, maximum depth 
of field, and correct com- 
position for color. You al- 
ways see the exact image 
before you take the pic- 
ture--whether the subject is an inch or a mile away, 
whether it is microscopic or gigantic, whether it is 
moving or stationary. Instantly interchangeable 
enses permit telephoto, wide angle, close-up, copy 
and microscope photography. With f3.5 Zeiss Tes- 
sar “T’’ Coated Lens $180.00 plus tax 


Write Dept. 900 For Free Booklet “I” 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY WITH MINIATURE 
CAMERAS by Alfred M. Bailey (Denver Museum 
of Natural History). This eminent explorer and 





scientist displays his finest Exakta photographs 
and others along with explanatory material. 35 
full page photographs. 64 pages 50 


EXAKTA CAMERA CO., 46 W. 29th St., New York 1, WY. 











r. Cc. Du 


illus., $4.5¢ 


MATERIALS MANUAL 
Mond, Ed Reinhold, 386 p., 


ENGINEERING 


Describing generally available steels from the 
standpoint their characteristics and com 
mon Uses 

FamMity Cenrerep MAatTerniry anpb_ INDPAN1 


Care—-kdith B 
Trainham, Eds 


Jackson and Genevieve 
Josiah Macy, |r. 


Report of the 


Founda 
cents. 
Rooming-In. 


tion, 29 p., paper, 25 
Committee on 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
Fred H. Pumphre Prentice-Hall, 668 p., 
illus \ text for students specializing 


$7.65 
in other fields 


Ring 
Co., 137 p., 


Lanp rFroM Poor Somu—FEdward 


Hewitt 


paper, 31.5 


(;00D 


wood Trenton Printing 
\ chemist with experience as a 
to keep thei 


farmer tells other farmers how 


land in good condition. 


William 
Press, 495 


Tne Growrn or Scientiric Ipeas 
P. D. Wightman 


p., illus., $5. 


Yale University 
The history of science from 
the approach of searching out the origin of 


basic ideas or concepts. A readable 


certain 


eal 
book 
IntusTRATED MATHEMATICAL Post Carps 
Scripta Mathematica, 3 

} 


cents each. Ten 


cards, $1.50, or § 


portraits of famous mathe 


maticiaans and twenty geometrical designs 


designed to aid mathematics teachers to make 
the subject more palatable. 


APPARATUS AND MATERIALS FOR 
Volume III, 
Colleges, Part II Physics and Chemical Engi 
UNESCO (Columbia Univ. Press), 
Another in UNESCO's 


intended to aid in the 


INVENTORIES OF 


TEACHING SCIENCE: Technical 


necring 


1160 p., paper, 31.50 


series teaching of 
science 
EMERGENCY 


Manpower RESOURCES FOR THE 


imerican Management Association, 44 p.. 


Includes a national 


mobilization policy. 


paper, 31.25 section on 
Museum P 

»f Natural History, 62 p.., 
vear, $1.5¢ \ 


trated publication printed by 


Numper 1, Denver Museum 


CTORIAL, 
illus., four or more 
times a magnificently illus 
offset, each issuc 
devoted to a single topic. The first is on Na 


ture Photography with Miniature Cameras 





PHARMACEUTICAL Borany—Heber W. Young 
ken—Blakiston, 7th ed., 752 p., illus., $7.00. 
For students and pharmacists 

PHARMACOGNosy: The Stud ~ Natural Drug 
Substances and Certain Allied Prodacts 


Youngken, Jr 
A textbook 


chemical, physical, and 


Robertson Pratt and Heber W 
Lippincott, 644 p., illus., $8.50. 
on the 
phvsiolog bp ple ] ] i ] 
physiologic principles involved in the produc 


Ww ith emphasis 


tion and application of plant and animal 


drugs. 


PLant Layo Developing and Improving 
Manufacturing Plants—John A. Shubin, and 
Madeheim—Prentice-Hall, 433 p., 


$7.35. Covers the principles, techniques 


Huxley 
illus... 
and procedures connected with the selection 


and layout of plant facilities. 


Principles oF GENERAL CHEMISTRY 


Brinkley 


$5.00. 


Stuart R, 
sth ed., 703 p.. illus., 
\ college text revised to have 


Macmillan, 
great] 
expanded treatment of atomic structurc 

SHEET-Merat 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODs of 


Faspricatinc—George Sachs—Keinhold, 526 
p., illus., $10.00. For sheet-metal workers, 
especially in aircraft factories. 

PRosLemMs or INFANCY AND CHILDHOoD—Milton 
J. E. Senn—/Jos:ah Macy, |r. Foundation, 18, 
p.. $2.50. Transactions of the fourth con 


ference 


AMERICA—A 


illus., $12.50 


Grotocy or Norru 
Harper, 624 p., 


structural 


STRUCTURAI 
J. Eardley 
Describing the 
North 
its crustal unrest. 


evolution of | the 


American continent and chronicling 


Heavctny Personatrry— 
Josiah Macy, |r. 


Transactions of 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE 
Milton J. E. Senn, Ed. 
Foundation, 298 p., $2.50. 

conterence on = intancy 


special meetings of 


and childhood. 
Vacuum-Tuse VoLrMerers 
Rider, 2d ed., 22 p., 
a textbook for those already fa 


John F. Rider— 
illus., $4.50. A revised 
edition of 


miliar with the vacuum tube. 


MANUAL TO A 
Puysics witn Trests— 


WorRKBOOK AND LABORATORY 


COMPANY HGH ScHoot 


Oswald H. Blackwood, Wilmer B. Herron, 
and William C. Kelly—Ginn, 277 p., illus. 
paper, $1.40. May accompany any standard 


high school text but intended especially for 
the authors’ “High School Physics”. 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


INVENTION 
Glow Plug Heating Makes 
Diesel Engine Starting Easy 


> THE DIFFICULT job of starting a 
diesel engine in cold weather is eased by 
an improved starter system which was 
awarded a patent by the government. 
Cold diesels in outdoor equipment ab 
sorb a great amount of heat from the com- 
pression gases before the temperature in 
the combustion chamber is high enough 


to cause ignition. This makes starting 
difficult. 
This invention, like commonly used 


diesel starters, utilizes glow plugs in the 
engine block that extend into the combus- 
tion chamber, the plugs being heated elec- 
trically. The plugs must be energized enough 
to cause effective ignition, and kept energized 
after firing until the engine is operating prop- 
erly. The feature of this invention is a con- 
trol system that keeps the starter itself 
from beginning to operate until the glow 
plugs have created a proper temperature, 
and then keeps the plugs glowing until 
the engine is running smoothly. 

The inventor is Gustave D. Cerf, Livings- 
ton, N. J. Patent 2,552,256 was awarded to 
him. Rights have been assigned to Thomas 
\. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 195! 
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PSYCHIATRY 


Science News Lerrer for May 19, 1951 


Mental Recovery Aided 


> LEARNING TO hold people at the right 
getting neither too far away nor 
too close emotionally, plays an important 
part in the recovery of some mentally sick 
Milton Wexler of the Mennin 
Topeka, Kans., told mem 
Psychiatric 


distance, 


persons, Dr. 
ger Foundation, 
American 
Cincinnati. 


bers of the Associa 


tion meeting In 


He illustrated his idea by telling of a 
patient suffering from schizophrenia, some 
times popularly called split personality, who 
grew terribly frightened when anyone 
showed interest in her. She fought angrily 


to keep all people at a distance. 


The more kindly she was treated, the 
more frightened and angry she became,” 
Dr. Wexler said. “She assaulted her thera 
pist (doctor) and the whole world around 
an effort to prevent anyone 
close to her and partly 


only means of 


her partly as 
from = getting 
because her rage was the 


TECHNOLOGY 


making contact with objects around her.” 


A blunt, direct, demanding approach 
was then tried. This allowed her gradually 
to develop an attachment to her doctor 
which was secure enough so that she could 
give up her defensive hatred and establish 
a relationship on a more secure footing of 
affection and understanding. 


Schizophrenic patients, Dr. Wexler said 
in summary, are like the porcupines in 
Schopenhauer’s famous story. They were 


freezing on a cold winter's day. At first 
they crowded so close together that their 
quills produced intolerable pain. When they 
separated, they nearly froze and were driven 
back close together again. 

“So,” Dr. 
backwards and 
found a mean distance 
most tolerably exist.” 


Wexler concluded, “they moved 
forwards until they finally 
at which they could 


Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


High-Heat-Resisting Paint 


> PAINT THAT failed to burn when 
test panels were brought to a dull red 
heat of about 1300 degrees Fahrenheit has 
been demonstrated by the Du Pont Com- 
Wilmington, Del. In final 
combination of 


form on 
titanium 


pany, 
the wall it is a 
dioxide and aluminum. 

The paint is still in 
stage. There are many problems to be 
solved such as getting it to adhere 
factorily to metal and attaining resistance 
to salt-water attack. But there is no ques- 
tion relative to its ability to resist heat. 
Coatings, for example, failed to burn when 
heated to a temperature of 650 degrees 
Fahrenheit for an hour. 

Manufacture of the paint with a 
compound known as_ titanium 
tetrachloride, similar in structure to the 
well-known cleaning fluid and fire ex 
tinguisher, carbon tetrachloride. This titan- 
ium compound is reacted with isopropyl 
alcohol to form a compound known as 
with 


an experimental 


sauis 


Starts 


chemical 


tetraisopropyl titanate. This is used 
aluminum flake in making the paint. 

When the paint is applied, the titanate 
compound reacts with the moisture in the 
ar, forming titanium oxide, and an alco- 
hol that evaporates off. This leaves a film 
of titanium oxide and aluminum on the 
painted surface. 

An expected application for this new 
paint is on shipping to protect interior 
walls and lessen fire hazards. Paints now 
commonly used on ships’ interiors are fire 
resistant to a degree, but not enough so to 
give complete protection. Once wall tem- 
peratures are raised to the paint’s combus- 
tion point, fire is apt to spread from one 


another. It is ex 
give higher 


steel compartment to 

pected that the new paint will 

protection than those in use. 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


METALLURGY 
Coating for Ceramals May 
Give Better Turbine Blades 


> BETTER TURBINE blades, able to re 
sist high temperatures developed in gas 
turbine and turbojet engines, may result 
from work at the National Bureau of 
Standards with high-chromium ceramic 
metal coating over titanium-carbide ma- 
terials. 

A report on the work has just been issued 
National Advisory Committee for 
The investigation has demon- 
report states, the feasibility of 
protecting a cobalt-bonded_ titanium-carbide 
ceramal against oxidation by the applica 
tion of a ceramic-metal coating having a 
high content of chromium powder. 


by the 
Aeronautics. 
strated, the 


a blade temperature of 1,800 degrees 
Fahrenheit, the report continues, this coat 
ing would probably greatly prolong the 
life of this ceramal blade under operating 
conditions sufficiently accelerate 
failure of the uncoated blade by oxidation. 


severe to 


s a relatively new term applied 
consisting of a combination 
and metallic ingredients. All 
considered ceramals. The 

protected by the new 
coating, contained 80°, titanium carbide 
and 20 cobalt. The coating contained 
80°, by weight of chromium powder and 


Ceramal 
to materials 
of ceramic 
carbides are 
material used, 


319 


20° frit, a melted ceramic glaze. After the 
glaze was applied, either by dipping or by 
spray, the coating was bonded to the 
ceramal by fring 2,200 degrees Fahren 
heit for ten minutes in an atmosphere of 
high-purity hydrogen. 

High-temperature alloys in current use 
for gas-turbine blades give reasonably good 
service in the temperature range from 1,500 
to 1,550 degrees, but not at temperatures 


higher than this. 


Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


AGRICULTURE 
More Castor Oil Coming 
But Not for Small Boys 


> ABOUT TEN times 
oil will be processed from California crops 
in 1951 than in 1950. 

But America’s small boys need not worry 
—very little of it will be used for medicinal 
purposes, says Dr. P. F. Knowles of the ag 
ronomy division of the University of Cali 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Davis, Calif. 

Most of the product will go into paints 
and varnishes, hydraulic fluids, lubricants, 
and textile oils. Nearly 200 other uses of 
castor bean oil are assuming some com- 
mercial importance. 

The great increase in production is mainly 
due to a world shortage of castor bean seed. 
The oil is also a partial substitute for tung 
oil, which is becoming increasingly scarce. 

Even so, the castor bean crop in Cali 
fornia, for example, is limited to 20,500 
acres because only enough seed to plant this 
acreage is available. All of this is grown 
under contract with an oil seed processor. 

A minimum price of 10 cents a pound i 
guaranteed by the Commodity Credit Cor 
poration. 


more castor bean 


Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


HAVAHART TRAPS 


Catch 'Em Alive and Unhurt 








gp Saoue. durable, rustproof, animal traps, 
filling a crying need for the nature pro- 
gram at camps. Indispensable also around the 
home, for the farmer, gardener, poultryman, 
estate owner, etc. No danger to children or 
household pets. The neighbor's pet can be re- 
leased unharmed 
HT 2 Trap. For animals up to size of a — 
7” x 7° x 24”, postpaid 5.50 
HT 4 — Specialty built for snakes, 7” x 7” x 
42”, postpaid 11.75 












Humane Efficient 


Tay, 


New York Scientific Supply Oo. 
28 West 30th St. New York 1, 
Send 25c for 40-page Science P.-L B 
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¢ New Machines and Gadgets « 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N ST., Washington 


6, D. C ask for Gadget Bulletin 570 


and 
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/ toy on the end of a 
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we weird eff ts in darkness 
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Do You i. Riise? 


} 
about a 


plucked 


summer 


\ mature goos n furnish 


pound of feathers in a year if 


every six weeks during the spring, 


and early fall 
For its weight, the familiar wed of the 
spider is said to be stronger than steel 


animal domesticated 
Iran 


The earliest meat 
by ancient people in what is now 
probably was the goat 

ipple slau mixture of 


chopped apples and finely-shredd 
bage in a sour cream dressing. 


nbrian 
often 
their 


Peach tree 6 s I 
or inner layer of the bark of the tree, 
trees and causing 


girdling 
death. 


young 


Reclamation of a/kali land in Greece dur 
ing the past two years is making land for 
rice-growing available; pumps remove al 
kaline water from the fields and re 
place it with fresh water 


rice 


To receive this Gadget Bulletin without 


~\ 7 ; 


ft isk Ss or 


special request 





STIRRER, for use in narrow-necked 
bottles in the laboratory or kit 
hown in the picture, has fou 
closed while passing 
neck and then opened to egg 
stir 


fits 


can be 
shape 
veness. Its 


laboratory 


and for maximum 
l2inch shaft 
rdinar\ motors. 


Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 
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Ww’, 


each week, 


remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 
i CLOTHESLINE PUMP, without pipes 
or bucket, is an endless rope passing rapidly 
over a pulley above the water and one sub. 
merged. Water sticking to the up-bound 
rope is thrown off at the top. This old idea, 
now revived, ts used in a two-rope pump, 
with a quarter-horsepower motor, that 
raises 12 gallons per minute from a 25-foot 
depth. 


Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


2 HYDROFIN ts a coined name for a 
speedy water craft with a hull carried well 
over the tops of small waves at reasonable 
speeds, and small water wings under the 
surface. Propeller blades similar to those 
on aircraft provide forward movement, and 
stecring facilities are provided. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


{ OPTICAL KIT has been developed for 
the armed services for repair of broken 
spectacles in advanced areas. Each unit con- 
sists of two table-high small cabinets that 
contain frames, lenses, and small tools, and 
also a hand operate d lens cutter and a grind- 
ing wheel. 

; Science News Letter, May 19, 1951 


Special COMBINATION SALE 
USE OF TOOLS and KNOTS AND ROPE 


The Ideal Gift for A Summer Camper 


$1.98 Per Set 


TWO CLOTH-BOUND BOOKS that will help any 
one in repairs around the house, shop or labo 
ratory. How to use tools for measurement 
woodworking, painting, 


ing, wire splicing. Knots and rope for every- 


metalworking, solder- 


thing from tying a package to mooring a ship. 
Davis and text by 
Science Service staff 


Photographs by Fremont 


Marjorie Van de Water, 
Phototeld in over 600 vivid photographs. Only 
200 sets available ot $1.98 per set, reduced 
from $5.50. 
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